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SCHOOL OF ST SIMON. 
We proceed to extract the greater part of the interesting article on 
this subject, in the Englishman’s Magazine; but it takes up so 
much room in our pages, and we are tempted to make so many 
remarks upon it, that we must reserve what we had to say for our 
to-morrow’s Number :— 


‘ Within these two years past, an entirely new system of political 
doctrines, embodied in the form of a religious creed, has been gain- 
ing ground so rapidly on the continent, especially in France, where 
it first had its birth, and has taken firm hold on the minds of so 
many reflecting men, that there can be little doubt it is destined 
to occupy a very conspicuous place in the intellectual, if not in the 
political history, of the nineteenth century. 

* « * * . 


* The founder of this school of political philosophy, the Count 
de St Simon, was born on the 17th of April 1760. In conformity 
with the custom generally prevalent among the French nobility, 
previous to the revolution, he was sent into the,army at the age of 
seventeen, and the following year embarked with the French troops 
for America, where he served, during the greater part of the war, 
under Bouillé and Washington. He returned to France in time to 
witness the first outbreak of the revolution, but took no active part 
in the great struggle that ensued. In 1790, he had entered into a 
commercial partnership with another nobleman ; and notwithstand- 
ing the circumstances of the times, or perhaps on account of them, 
the affairs of the firm went on so prosperously, that at the end of 
seven years, when a separation took place, St Simon’s share of the 
profits amounted to a tolerably large fortune. This he resolved to 
devote to the fulfilment of the plans he had, even at that early 
period, conceived, for the amelioration of the condition and pro- 
spects of his fellow-beings. In pursuance of his benevolent object, 
he began in the first place by applying himself to the acquisition of 
the knowledge he considered necessary for its full and satisfactory 
accomplishment. For this purpose, he took up his residence oppo- 
site the Ecole Polytechnique, at Paris, and regulated his hospitality 
on such a scale, that during the three years he remained there, he 
never lacked the society of some of his neighbours, the professors 
over the way. From their conversation he gathered valuable assist- 
ance, in the course of his studies in mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy, with which, inasmuch as a part of his early education had 
been conducted under the superintendence of D’Alembert, it is to 
be supposed he was in some degree familiar beforehand. This 
achieved, his next step was to initiate himself into the mysteries of 
physiological science; and accordingly shifting his quarters to the 
mmediate neighbourhood of the School of Medicine, he made com- 
panions of several of the most eminent of the professors in that 
institution. Soon after, the peace of Amiens gave him an oppor- 
tunity of paying a short visit to England, and he subsequently tra- 
velled into Switzerland and Germany. It was not till he had thus 
devoted nearly ten years to the acquirement of a fund of scientific 
and practical knowledge, that he appeared before the world in the 
character of an author. His first publication was a work in two 

o volumes, bearing the title of ‘ An Introduction to the Scien- 
tific Labours of the Nineteenth Century,’ which was printed at Paris 
in 1807, From this period, up to the time of his death, which 
occurred on the 19th of May 1825, he was constantly employed, 
either in maturing his ideas into a system, or in communicating 
them to the public. The catalogue alone of his works would go 
near to filla page. But numerous as they are, and various as are 
the subjects on which they profess to treat, they are all conceived 
in the same spirit, all have equally in view the object to which every 
thought and every wish of this enthusiastic philanthropist were 

ed,—the amelioration of the condition of mankind. His last 
and most celebrated work, Le Nouveau Christianisme, was published 
but a very short time before his death. 

‘The laborious duties of the great task St Simon had imposed 
upon himself, were performed for the most part in the midst of 
poverty and distress. His fortune had been entirely exhausted in 
the course of his search after knowledge; and before he began to 
make a direct application of the mental stores he had laid up, his 

ecuniary means were reduced to a slender allowance, made him by 
relations. Even this he rarely appropriated to his own personal 
use. He would often deprive himself of all but the bare necessaries 
Of life, take no other food than a scanty pittance of bread and 
water, consume no fuel, nay, sell his very clothes, to provide for 
tie expense of printing and distributing his works. He eyen went 





further than this. He laid aside the pride of rank, of station, of 
former independence. The coldness, the insolence, the rebuffs that 
await a man who makes frequent demands upon the purses of his 
acquaintance,—all this he consented to endure, rather than want 
the means of. propagating opinions which he felt convinced were 
calculated to further the best interests of the human species. Once 
only his spirit rebelled against the indignities he was thus called on 
to put up with. Oppressed and worn down as he was with long 
privation and with physical suffering, the insults of the wealthy and 
the proud man’s contumely added so keen a sting to the conscious- 
ness of his misery, that existence became insupportable to him, and 
in a moment of despair he raised his hand against his life. The 
ball, however, did not take mortal effect ; and he afterwards found 
resources in his own mind to bear him up against the spurns and 
the contempts of the world. He died at length in poverty and in 
obscurity ; his genius unappreciated, his motives mistaken or mis- 
represented, and his enthusiastic devotion to the principles he had 
discovered, ridiculed as the obstinacy of a crazy dreamer. 

‘ But though such was the general impression as to the character 
of St Simon and his opinions, yet among the few disciples whom he 
had attached to his person and his doctrines, he had left as much 
enthusiasm for the common cause as had animated himself. 

° * * * * 


‘ The first direct attempt made by the Saint-Simonists, after the 
death of their master, to disseminate his doctrines, was the publica- 
tion of a weekly periodical, under the title of Le Producteur. 


* * * * * 


‘ It was supported wholly by the gratuitous contributions of six 
of the most active disciples of the idcet and so earnestly did they 
labour in furtherance of the object they had at heart, giving to it 
every moment they could snatch from their usual avocations, that, 
according to their own account, by the time their pecuniary fund 
was exhausted, and the refusal of their monied acquaintance to 
furnish a fresh one had reduced them to the necessity of discon- 
tinuing the publication, they had all injured their health by over- 
exertion, in a degree that would have rendered a similar termination 
of their work in any case inevitable. Four volumes of it in all had 
been published. * * * ® * In 1829 they, the leaders of the 
school, found it necessary to appeal once more to the press for 
correct explanation of their system, both because their followers 
had then become too numerous, and were scattered in too many 
places, to be in the way of oral instruction, and because, the system 
having taken too firm root to be shaken by mere sarcasm, their 
opponents had had recourse to misrepresentation ; and had accused 
them of professing opinions which it was important to shew formed 
no part of their creed. A weekly paper, L’Organisateur, was there- 
fore established, and it continues in organization at this moment. 
An exposition of the leading points of their doctrine, which had 
been orally communicated to a congregation of the school, was 
published during the same year. This work, an octavo of more 
than four hundred pages, speedily arrived at a second edition, and 
has since been followed by another, Besides all these efforts for 
the propagation of the Saint Simonean doctrine, several literary and 
political journals have also contributed more or less to the same 
object by occasional notices; and there is one ray paper of con- 
siderable repute, Le Globe, which professes to be the direct organ 
of the school, bearing emblazoned on it the title of Journal de la 
Doctrine de Saint Simon. The doctrine is also regularly preached 
and explained twice a week in Paris, and some of the principal 
towns of France. The number of the disciples increases daily ; and 
they include many of the foreigners always to be found in Paris, 
who spare no pains to propagate their creed throughout ee 
England is not omitted in this zealous search after proselytes. e 
could name a dozen persons among our own private acquaintance, 
to whom copies of the two volumes mentioned have been sent from 
Paris in the name of the school. 


oe * e * * 


‘ The fundamental principle on which the whole system of St 
Simon rests is, that the condition of the human race is susceptible of 
amelioration in an indefinite degree,—that it is, and always has been 
making, and will continue to make, nearer approaches to a state of 
absolute perfection. So far as regards the matter of future perfec- 
tibility, this doctrine is by no means new; but the peculiarity of 
St Simon’s conception is, that we are warranted by the experience 
of the past, in pronouncing a future progression to such a state to 
be necessary and inevitable. He considers the whole human race 
as one collective being, subject to settled laws, by which it is go- 
verned with the same certainty and the same regularity as the 
material world, And as in physics, when from a multitude of obser. 
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vations of particular facts of phenomena, we find them to have 
succeeded one another in a constant and uniform order, we are 
justified in concluding that the same law or principle which has 
hitherto regulated this order, will continue to regulate it for the 
future; so, with regard to the human race, if experience gives us 
the certainty that its condition has undergone any regular series of 
changes, from this certainty we are authorised to deduce the infer- 
ence, that changes will continue to take place in it, according to the 
same law or principle as that which has governed the series already 
abectaplichiel bd ° e be * 
‘This state of perfection, towards which the human race has 
hitherto been constantly approaching, and will constantly continue 
to approach in the same ratio, is one of association and community 
of interests among mankind. It is not pretended that the progress 
towards such a state of things has hitherto been uninterrupted and 
invariable. On the contrary, society has always presented two 
alternate phases, or has passed alternately through two distinct 
conditions, which may be termed the organic, and the critical. The 
organic is one in which men feel that their existence has a definite 
end and object ; and towards the attainment of this, educa- 
tion, legislation, and all the other engines of the social machine 
direct their efforts. The character of such an epoch is decidedly 
religious. The critical era is distinguished by characteristics of 
an — tendency. It is unsettled and irreligious, having in fact 
no other end to accomplish than to break up one organic state of 
society, and prepare the way for the foandation of another. Thus 
the time when polytheism flourished in full vigour was an organic 
epoch, and the zra of philosophy was the critical one which fol- 
lowed it, preparing mankind for entering a different organic condi- 
tion, which was that of Christianity. Since the days of Luther, 
society has been placed in the critical condition ; and appearances 
at present seem to indicate that the time is arrived, or at least is 
near at hand, for the foundation of a new organic period. 
* * . « ~ » e 
* History proves that not only antagonism, but also the direct exer- 
cise of power by one man over another, has shewn a constant ten- 


dency to decrease. For example, in the earliest and most imperfect | 


stage of society, a prisoner taken in war was either actually devoured, 
as among the Anthropophagi, or at all events put to death by his 
captors. It was a great step towards perfection, when the custom 
of converting captives into slaves put an end to this practice. The 


———.., 


if not the only means of government, and the whole frame of society 
will in fact be a religious institution.” * * * 
‘We will content ourselves with merely indicating that the 
priesthood is to be constituted with regard to the triple classifica. 
tion already mentioned ; it is to consist of as many gradations ag 
there are degrees of capability, the highest dignity and power 
belonging to one sovereign hierarch, whose spiritual and temporal 
authority will of course be as much greater than that of the Popes, 
as the priesthood generally is to have greater power than was ever 
pretended to, even by the clergy of the Church of Rome. The 
same reason which prevents us from entering into any details on 
this and other topics of more general interest, discussed in the two 
volumes before us, (namely, the brevity of a allotted to this 
article), must also be our excuse if we refrain at present from 
attempting a refutation of any of the numerous propositions con- 
tained in them, which are in our estimation partly or wholly erro. 
neous. Whether true or false, they are maintained sometimes with 
strong and always with plausible arguments; it would therefore be 
equally unjust and useless, even should they appear absolutely 
ridiculous, to attack them merely with passing cavils, or sneers and 
raillery. Did our limits permit, we should desire nothing better 
than to grapple with some of the doctrines we dissent from; but 
since this for the present cannot be, we leave the whole untouched, 
recommending those who are fond of such reading as furnishes 
matter for thought and reflection, to set about the perusal of the 
two volumes.’ 





THE BITE OF THE TARANTULA. 

Of the numerous superstitions prevalent in Calabria, few are more 
extraordinary than the popular delusion respecting the tarantula, a 
large spider common in the vicinity of Brindisi, of which the bite is 
supposed to infect its victims with an unconquerable passion for 
dancing. In the neighbourhood of Taranto, the peasants assert that 
the influence of the venom on the person bitten$produces the same 
slow effect on the system as hydrophobia. A black spot is discern- 
ible round the part affected, and the patient becomes afflicted with 
| languor, stupor, and melancholy, at which stage of the disorder, 
| music being called in to the relief of the sufferers, they never fail to 
break out into a paroxysm of leaping and dancing, which usually 
terminates in a perfect cure. The paroxysm is immediately followed 
by a total muscular exhaustion, succeeded by temporary relief; and 





next amelioration of the lot of humanity, was the institution of 
modified states of servitude, such as were introduced during the 
middle ages. At present, in the more civilized states of Europe, 
there exists no other direct exercise of power by one man over 
another, than that which takes place in the different relations of 
master and servant, or, in a word, that which derives its being from 
the unequal distribution of wealth. This state of things is to give 
place, in its turn, to a more improved condition of mankind, in 
which every one shall be rewarded according to his works. The 
necessary poe to the constitution of the social fabric, is the 
entire abolition of the privilege of inheritance. 

* The impious prerogative, as the Saint Simonists term it, of idle- 
ness, or the privilege of living on the labour of others, being wholly 
done away with,—neither wealth nor poverty, neither high rank 
nor inferiority of station, being transmissable from father to son,— 
the amount of riches possessed by every individual will be the exact 
measure of his talents and industry. But, in order that the princi- 
ple of rewards proportionate to merit be effectually acted upon, it 
is necessary that every one be placed in a situation wherein he, as 
well as the great association of which he is a member, may derive 
the greatest possible benefit from the peculiar capabilities nature has 
endowed him with, Now these capabilities are either physical or 
intellectual. The intellectual, however, are of two very distinct 
kinds, namely, those which have relation, or may be more advanta- 
geously applied, to reason, or what is the same thing, to science, 
and those to sentiment, or to the fine arts; including under the 
latter head poetry, fictitious literature, in short all that addresses 
itself to the imagination or the sympathies. All men, therefore, 
may be said to reason, to sympathise, or to act; and every man 
is in future to have his path in life allotted to him, according to his 
fitness for exerting himself with success, in any of the occupations 
comprehended in these great classifications of human industry. To 
call out and develope the peculiar faculties of every individual in 
the new association of mankind, will be the business of education ; 
and after the first moral instruction, which will be common to all 
alike, each youth will have his place assigned him in one of the 
three classes of special or professional schools, according to the 
natural disposition he evinces either for reasoning, for sympathizing, 
or for acting. Legislation and government in general, will be regu- 
lated according to the same classification; that is, the legislators 
who will frame, and the judges who will administer, the special laws 
designed for each class of persons, will be themselves chosen from 


among that class. Laws will be simple, for they will be divested of | Taranto, 
that great element of complexity, the hereditary transmission of 


property. There will be a remunerative as well as a penal legisla- 
tion, that is, encouragement and reward for virtue, as well as prohi- 
bition and punishment for vice. 


* The universal association of mankind, thus foretold and pro- 


vided for, would be incomplete, and indeed impossible, did there 
not also exist a perfect unanimity in devotion to one religious faith. 
This faith will form, to use the somewhat obscure expression of the 
Saint Simonian school, the synthesis of all the conceptions and all 





when the experiment has been repeated for several successive days, 
the sufferings of the patient are relieved. The spider itself is very 
rarely seen, but the symptoms of its venomous sting are very free 
quent. By other persons, the disorder called tarantismo is supposed 
to be produced by the bite of the common scorpion, which abounds 
in the fields of that country; while the more enlightened believe that 
the disorder is wilfully affected by the young women of the country ; 
asa motive for diversion and festivity. ‘The ceremonies observed in 
the cure ofa ¢tarantata form a recreation for the whole village in 
which the person resides. The friends and relations of the party 
| being invited to assist in the superstitious rite, array themselves in 
| their holiday clothes ; and, on repairing to the appointed spot, they 
| find a collection of the musicians of the country, who perform on 
| this occasion the part of the physician. The patient, attired in white 
| robes adorned with a variety of colored ribbons, interlaced with vine 
| leaves and golden ornaments, is now led out upon a terrace, _— 
in her hand a drawn sword. She assumes a pensive or distracte 
air, while the musicians try the effect of successive pieces of music, 
and different chords, upon her disordered nerves. At length one of 
these wild preludes appears to touch her feelings ; and the tarantata 
| rises and comes forward. It has been observed that minor keys, and 
slow or mournful pieces of music, generally produce the strongest 
effect in these instances. But when the attention of the patient is 
once engaged, the successful musician displays his further skill in the 
art, by gradually accelerating the measure, till it acquires the velo- 
city of the pizziea, or that to which the tarantella, the national dance 
of the Calabrese, is usually performed. The patient, now excited to 
a paroxysm of her mysterious disorder, continues to dance to a suc- 
cession of these animated tunes; occasionally selecting one of 
the spectators as her partner, and refreshing herself by sprinkling 
her own face with cold water, froma large vessel placed within her 
reach. During the intervals of her performance, the guests invited to 
witness the ceremony, amuse themselves by taking her place; and 
when at length, overcome by lassitude, the ¢arantata resolves to put 
an end to the exhibition of the day, she seizes the vessel of water, 
and pours the contents entirely on her own head; after which, she 
is conveyed by her friends to bed, and the remainder of the company 
sit down to supper. Several learned travellers in Calabria have 
expressed an opinion that these superstitious practices are derived 
from the orgies used in the celebration of the worship of Bacchus, 
in times of antiquity ; while many suppose that the ¢arantismo was 
originally confounded with St Vitus’s dance ;—San Vito being 2 
saint especially revered and worshipped on the shores of the Bay of 
A small town near Ostuni, and a cape and ruined mo- 
nastery near Taranto, still bear his name ; as well as a convent near 
Polignano. This disease or imposture is strictly confined to Calas 
bria.—Historical Traveller. Vol. 11.—[By this account, it would 
seem that dancing was the mode of cure resorted to, rather than that 
a passion for that exercise was the necessary‘result of the venomous 
bite. It appears that the patient must be excited by music, not that 
the exertion is a voluntary or an uncontrollable one. As a remedy 
it would be absurd to doubt its efficacy ; and it is not unlikely that 
it might prove beneficial in other disorders of the nerves, than that 








the modes of being, of humanity. It will therefore furnish the best produced by the bite of the tarantula. ] 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Tue Dancer or Prosperity.—As as the waters of perse- 
cution are upon the earth, so long we dwell in the ark; but where 
the land is dry, the dove itself will be tempted to a wandering 
course of life, and never to return to the house of her safety.— 


Jeremy Taylor. 


Prompt Justice.—A cachief who had not long been accustomed 
to the government of the Viceroy, punished one of his own servants 
with death. He was called before Mahommed, who asked him b 
what authority he had committed this outrage. He thought it 
enough to urge in his defence that the man was his own servant. 
‘True,’ retorted the pasha, ‘ but he was my subject;’ and in the 
same breath, he sentence that the culprit should be imme- 
diately beheaded.—Egypt. Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Vol. ILI. 


— The term Husting, or Hustings, as applied to the scaffold 
erected at elections, from which candidates address the electors, is 
derived from the Court of Husting, of Saxon origin, and the most 
ancient in the kingdom. Its name is a compound of hers and ding ; 
the former implying a house, and the latter a thing, cause, suit, or 
plea; whereby ’tis manifest that Austing imports a house or hall, 
wherein causes are heard and determined ; which is farther evinced 
by the Saxon dingere, or thingerc, an advocate, or lawyer. [Hus 
and thing (chong), aplace enclosed, a building roped round.|}—A¢las. 


Ip1ots.—In detailing a recent case of the horrible murder of a 
child by an idiot, the 4é/as makes the following sensible observa- 
tions :—‘ Rich idiots are the wards of Chancery, and the most im- 
portant legislation is now proceeding in their behalf, The idiot or 
maniac poor must commit crime before the law is called on to secure 
him, or must be the victim of guilt before it will protect him. 
Society and the individual call loudly for some national asylum for 
this unfortunate class—where their vices might be restrained, their 
slight capacities improved, their protection ensured, and the public 
secured from the not unfrequent outrage of the irresponsible. Might 
not the fortune of the wealthy idiot, useless to society, be taken to 
support his wretched brother *’ 


Tue Horrors or War.—This day’s march disclosed a horrible 
calamity. A large house, situated in an obscure part of the moun- 
tains, was discovered, filled with starving people. Above thirty 
women and children had sunk, and, sitting by the bodies, were | 
fifteen or sixteen survivors, of whom one only was a man, but all 
so enfeebled as to be unable to eat the little food we had to offer 








them. The youngest had fallen first ; all the children were dead ; 
none were emaciated in the bodies ; but the muscles of the face were 


and presenting the most ghastly sight imaginable. The man seemed | 
most eager for life ; the women appeared patient and resigned, and, | 


| 
. . ‘ *'s n “ | 
favariably drawn transversely, giving the sppearance of laughing, | than his manhood could redeem. His biographer seems to measure 


Human Yearninos.—It is not medicine, it is not broths and 
coarse meats, served up at a stated hour with all the hard forma- 
lities of a prison,——it is not the scanty dole of a bed to die on,— 
which a dying man requires from his species. Looks, attentions, 
consolations,—in a word, sympathies, are what a man most needs 
in this awful close of mortal sufferings. A kind look, a smile, a 
drop of cold water to the lip,—for these things a man shall 
bless you in death.—Charles Laml’s ‘ Rosamund Gray.’ 

Tae Wevca Curate anv nis Goat.—About two hundred years 
ago, Sir Philip, the curate of Aberystwith (for in the days of 
Popery all curates had that title of honour, as being the Pope’s 
knights) had a he-goat which he had brought up from a kid, which 
slept in his chamber at night, and followed him wherever he went 
by day. When the goat attended his master to church, he was left 
in the porch, where, as he heard his voice, the animal remained 
contented. It was then the custom for the people to go directly 
from the church to the ale-house, as soon as the service was over ; 
and the curate sometimes accompanied them, One day, the com- 
pany forced the goat to drink so much ale as made him drunk, so 
that in passing over the bridge, on his return, he fell into the river, 
which so much intimidated him, that from that time he would never 
enter the ale-house.— 7aylor’s Cabinet of Curiosities. —[Many animals 
have this power of benefiting by experience. A somewhat similar 
accident happened to a parrot: the bird was very fond of port 
wine; upon one occasion it drunk too much, reeled and tumbled 
about, and shewed every symptom of intoxication. From that time 
the parrot would never taste wine. His fear of the consequence 
overcame his relish for it.] 


Tue Earty Promise or Sir T, Lawrence.—The Honourable 
Daines Barrington makes the following mention of young Lawrence 
in his ‘ Miscellanies :'-—‘ As I have mentioned so many other proofs 
of early genius in children, I here cannot pass unnoticed a Master 
Lawrence, son of an innkeeper at Devizes, in Wiltshire. This boy 
is now (Feb. 1780) nearly ten years and a half old; but at the age 
of nine, without the most distant instruction from any one, he was 
capable of copying historical pictures in a masterly style, and also 
succeeded amazingly in compositions of his own, particularly that 
of ‘ Peter denying Christ.’ In about seven minutes he none 
ever failed of drawing a strong likeness of any person present, whic 
had generally much freedom and grace, if the subject permitted. 
He is likewise an excellent reader of blank verse, and will imme- 
diately convince any one that he both understands and feels the 
striking passages of Milton and men we e of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Vol. I, p. 65.—[The boyhood of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


like that of the Young Roscius, seems to have given larger promise 


his merits as an artist by the prices he received for his labours : 


even in this distress, had arranged the bodies of those who first rather a doubtful criterion, more especially as Sir Thomas was 
died, with decency and care.—Colonel Napier’s History of the Pen-| employed at Court.) 


insular War. Vol. Il. | 


Garrick at Devizes.—Garrick was very much amused by the ~ 


singularities of the father of Sir Thomas Lawrence, who was an | 
innkeeper at Devizes. He and Mrs Garrick generally passed and | 
repassed through that town once a year, and always stopped at Mr | 
Lawrence’s house. No sooner had the inkeeper brought forward | 
his bill of fare, and given an account of the accommodation which 
he could afford them, than he always addressed Garrick in these 
words,—“ Tommy, sir, has learned one or two speeches since you 
were here ;” and he prevailed upon them to adjourn to a summer- 
house in the garden, to hear him recite them. Garrick, at this 
time, considered that the future walk in life of the boy was poised 
between the pencil and the stage, for he then showed talents for | 
the former: fortunately, he directed his efforts to the pencil.— | 
Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Vol. 1. pp. 583—5+. 


Tue Ancient Funerat Ceremonies or Eoypr. — We shall. 
confine ourselves toa single extract from Diodorus Siculus, relative | 
to the funeral ceremonies which were observed in the days of the | 
Pharaonic dynasty. He tells us that a talent of silver,—450/.— 
was sometimes expended in performing the last offices to a distin- 
guished individual. The relatives of the deceased, says he, 
announce to the judges, and to all the connexions of the family, 
the time appointed for the ceremony, which includes the passage of 
the defunct over the lake or canal of the Nome to which he 
belonged. Two-and-forty judges are then collected, and arranged 
on a semi-circular bench, which is situated on the banks of the 
canal; the boat is prepared, and the pilot, who is called by the 


Egyptians Charon, is ready to perform his office; whence it is said | 


that Orpheus borrowed the mythological character of this person- 
age. But before the coffin is put into the boat, the law permits any 
one, who chooses, to bring forward his accusations against the dead 
person ; and if it is proved that his life was criminal, the funeral 
rites are prohibited; while, on the other hand, if the charges are 
not substantiated, the accuser is subjected to a severe punishment. 
If there are no insinuations against the deceased, or if they have 
been satisfactorily repelled, the relations cease to give any further 
expression of their grief, and proceed to pronounce suitable enco- 
miums on his good principles and humane actions, asserting that 
he is about to pass a happy eternity with the pious, in the 
regions of Hades. The body is then deposited in the catacomb 





Prepared for it, with becoming solemnity.— Lgypt. Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, Vol. Il. . ’ = . 








THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Kino’s THEATRE.—Medea—A Favorite Divertissement.—Guillaume Tell. 


Drury-Lane.—The Emissary—Comfortable Lodgings—Timour the Tartar. 
Covent-GarDEN.—Napoleon Buonaparte. 











Drvury Lane. 

As a set-off to the attractions of the once excommunicated 
‘Corsican,’ they have brought out here the revived spectacle of 
Timour the Tartar, and give us two other pieces besides! Thus we 
have three pieces at Drury Lane, to one at Covent Garden. It is a 
strong appeal to that side of our beloved countrymen’s hearts, 
which love to have ‘enough for their money.” What a pity, 
while the managers were about it, that they did not add a bit of 
cold dumpling a-piece for us, or a ticket for soup! 

For our parts, we must protest against this substitution of quan- 
tity for quality, or rather this heaping dish upon dish, and keeping 
us up to surfeit upon a huge supper. Last night the performances 
were not over ‘till half-past twelve, probably till nearer one. At 
Drury Lane, if we are not mistaken, they were over on Monday 
night at a quarter past eleven, and they must now (we conclude) 
be shorter. Now eleven is a very good hour to finish, in default of 
there being any hope of finishing at ten. The case is hard upon 
the critics, who have to notice the new pieces, and to wait to the 
last possible moment, in order to see what is said to them when the 
curtain has fallen. On Monday night, or morning rather, we were 
not home till three, and we shall have gone nigh to be as late on 
the occasion before us,—unless we cut our criticism very short. 
As people hum and sing tunes in their misery, it makes us parody 
the poet: * 
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THE TATLER. 





* Now came still morning on, and two o’clock 

Had in its fast embraces all things held. 

The audience at the theatres, and the watchmen, 

These to their several homes, those to their box, 

Had slunk,—all but the writer of critiques. 

He all night long his ‘ article’ pursued, 

Sole, or responsive to damn’d author’s fears.’ 
Che sara sar, quoth the Duke of Bedford’s motto on the market- 
place ;—What will be, will be. 

Timour the Tartar will hardly divide the town with Napoleon 
Buonaparte, even by the help of the lumps of pudding. The story, 
which is well known to play-goers, is not without interest, and 
(if we may judge others by ourselves) the announcement of horses 
on a stage is no mean attraction. But there are two or three 
horses in the spectacle of Napoleon Buonaparte: he himself rides 
on a handsome one, cream-coloured or white; and it is with regret 
that we must confess our disappointment at the pye-balled 
stud of Mr Cooks, which is introduced at the other house. We 
prefer the common-coloured sumpter horses that climb the Alps 
with the ‘ Army of Italy.’ Pye-balled horses always look to us 
unnatural; and Mr Cooxe’s stud, with their singular spots, and 
their peculiar training (contrived so as to suit the narrow circle of 
a stage) have the appearance (at least in our eyes) of a sort of live 
rocking-horses, or éoy animals, They are no doubt ingeniously 
managed ; but besides this artificial look, they are not very nume- 
rous, some half-dozen, we believe, rank and file, with one or two 
others for the leaders. There is however a white horse too, for 
one of the latter; and a very handsome black one, which we ad- 
mired above all the rest. One of these performers had to be killed 
on the stage; but he did not seem disposed to be dead above a 
minute or so, till an acquaintance went and sat at his head, and 
persuaded him to be deceased. ce 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


A New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 
THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
[Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancHe.] 
The Music by Mr A. Lee. 
Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. 
Philippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 
Francois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr B. Hill. Hector, Miss Poole. 


In the course of the Evening, A. Lee’s Overture to ‘ The Invincibles;’ Winter’s | 


Overture to ‘ Mahomed ;’ and H. R. Bishop’s Overture to ‘ Cortez.’ 
After which, a Musical Piece, in Two Acts, called 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
By Mr Kenney.) 
Fatima, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me by Moonlight.’ 
Irza, Miss Faucit. Aboulifar, Mr Thompson. » Mr Bland. 
Alibajou, Mr Webster. Bowbell, Mr Liston. Gimbo, Mr Harley. 


To which will be added, a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poo.s.]} 
Miss Knibbs, Miss Faucit. Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. Jones. 
Patty Larkins, MrsOrger. Mr Knibbs, MrHughes. MrThornton, Mr J. Vining. 
Jack Humphries, Mr Liston. Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr Cooper. 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr Vining. 


To conclude with the Grand Romantic Melo-Drama of 


TIMOUR THE TARTAR. 
Zorilda, Miss Huddart. Selima, Miss Russell. Liska, Miss S. Phillips. 


Timour, Mr H. Wallack. Oglou, Mr Cooper. 
Agib, Miss Poole. Bermeddin, Mr Cooke. ‘Abdalee, Mr Howard. 
Octar r Honner. in, Mr Fenton. 


, Orasmi 
Kerim, Mr Howell. Sanballat, Mr Bartlett, 
Tartar Chiefs—Messrs. Eaton, Bishop, Robinson, Walsh, T. Price, East, &c. 


Georgian Cavalry— Messrs. Cooke, Cooke, jun., Davis, Smith, Williams, &c. 
To-morrow, The Emissary ; Popping the Question ; and Timour the Tartar. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part I.—In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 


Part Il.—‘ The Omnibus.’ Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘ Rustic Olympics. 


After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
{YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 


In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 
Madame Pompeydoor ; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Si Tommaso Jacksonnini 
Signora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon 
Beau Flamington ; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Seven Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
ae Victoria, a - site 

Buonaparte, Mr Warde. - ag r Bartley. oppet, Mr F. Matthews, 
P Citizen Gasparin, Mr ‘urnour.. General Lapoype, Mr Compton. ~— 

Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Valentine, Mr Evans. Vincent, Mr Wrench. Robert, Mr Cooper. 


Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. Carlotta, Mrs J. Hughes. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. General Murat, Mr Irwin. General Lannes, Mr Jones, 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Victor, Mr Mears. 

General Kellermann, Mr Harris. General Gerard, Mr H. Jones. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Marmont, Mr Green. Valentine, Mr Evans. 

Colonel Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. , Mr F. Sutton. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 

Robert, Mr F. Cooper. Superior of the Convent of St Bernard, Mr Morley. 


Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Hortensia, Miss Horton. Louise, Miss Nelson. 


Napoleon, Mr Warde. Duke of Bassano, Mr Baker. 
Marshal Lannes, Mr Jones. Marshal Davoust, Mr Brown. 
General Massena, Mr Pope. General Rapp, Mr Holl. 
General Duroc, Mr G. Stausbury. General Lauriston, Mr Phillips. 
General Berthier, Mr Norris. General Macdonald, Mr Wells. 


Colonel of the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. Count Bubna, Mr Fuller. 
Roustan, Mr F. Sutton. Walder, Mr Blanchard. 

Frederick Stapps, Mr Abbott. Herman, Mr Heath. Sturmwald, Mr Henry. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. Frantzel, Mr Addison. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Victor, Mr Mears. General Belliard, Mr Benedict. 

Commandant Loubers, Mr P . Colonel of the lmperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
Sergeant Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 

illiam, Mr Keeley. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Lieut.-Ge neral Count Drouet, Mr Rawlins. Lieut.-General Count Belliard, Mr Pope. 
Lieut..General Count Corbineau, Mr Warren. General Petit, Mr Andrews. 

Baron Fain, Mr Wright. Colonelof the Imperial Guard, Mr Turnour. 
General Schouwalow, Mr King. Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, Mr Lyon. 
General Kihler, Mr Stephens. Baron Waldbourg, Mr Hopkins. 

Lieut. Torti, Mr C. Adams. Commandant Loubers, Mr Parry. 

Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Valentine, Mr Evans. 
William, Mr Keeley. Conscript, Mr Sheriff. 
Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. William, Mr Keeley. 
Part 7.—St Helena. 13818 and 1821. 

Marchioness Bertrand, Mrs Lovell. Mademoiselle Bertrand, Miss Kendall. 
Mademoiselle Josephine Bertrand, Miss Hunt. Governess, Mrs Payne. 
Claudine, Miss P. Horton. Female Attendant, Miss Vials. 

Napoleon, Mr Warde. Marshal Bertrand, Mr Egerton. General Gourgaud, Mr Wills. 
Captain Poppleton, Mr Griffiths. Henry Bertrand, Master Jones. 
Arthur Bertrand, Master Harvey. Doctor Antomarchi, Mr F. Matthews. 
Abbé Vignani, Mr Brooks. Balcombe, Mr Barnes. 
Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Marchand, Mr Henry. 
Saint Denis, Mr Brady. Frank, Mr Bender. 


To conclude with the Farce of _ 

THE OMNIBUS; OR, A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
Julia Ledger, Miss Lawrence. Mrs Dobbs, Mrs Tayleure. Miss Damper, Mrs Daly. 
Miss Jemima Damper, Miss Appleton. Mr Ledger, Mr Blanchard. 

Mr Dobbs, Mr Bartley. Tom Dobbs, Mr Keeley. Pat Rooney, Mr Power. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


The Comedy of 
THE HEIR AT LAW. 
[By G.Cotman.]) 

Lady Duberly, Madame Simon. Cicely Homespun, Miss Viuoent. 
Caroline, Miss Scott. Daniel Dowlas, Mr Williams. Dick Dowlas, Mr C. Hill. 
Doctor Pangloss, Mr Elliston. Henry Moreland, Mr Honner, 
Steadfast, Mr D. Pitt. Zekiel Reenan, iy Vale. Kenrick, Mr Gough. 
John, Mr Rogers. Waiter at Hotel, Mr Collier. 

Waiter at Blue Boar, Mr Lee. 


The Highland Fling, in Character, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 








After which an entirely New Petite Drama, entitled 
CHARLEY OVER THE WATER. 
Mary Primrose, cnreuing the Character of The Right Hon. Miss Matilda Rosabella 
orina Flitterflutter, Madame Simon. 
Farmer Primrose, Mr Geugh. Squire Scapegrace, Mr Maitland. 
Launcelot Longface, Mr Asbury. 
Charley Primrose, assuming the Characters of Paddy O’Whack, Archibald 
Malapropos, Fribble, Hercules Hannibal Sureshot, M: C. Hill. 


To conclude with an Historical Musical Drama, entitled 
THE BEGGAR OF CRIPPLEGATE. 
Marian, Miss Somerville, in which she will introduce ‘ Tell me my heart.’ 
Millicent, Miss Vincent. Mother Milldoll, Mrs Rogers. 
Annot, Miss Nicol. i 
Henry VIII, Mr D, Pitt. 
Vincent Lorimer, Mr Honner. 








Godfrey Osgood, Mr Gough. 
Sir Piers Maltravers, Mr Almar. 
The B of Crippl e, Mr C. Hill. Barnaby, Mr Williams. 
Cocke Lorell, Mr Vale. ather Ignatius, Mr Ransford. 

Valentine, Mr Rogers. Wynkin Cross-eye, Mr Webb. Ambrose, Mr Young. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazep 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Nun. 


Buonaparte—The Man and the Marquis. 


Vaulting Act—Xenocles the Greek Warrior. 


Have Him ?—The Hut of the Burning Wood. 








Outwitted—Raymond and Agnes. 





Pablished by J. Onwuyn, at Tue TatLeR Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold bY 
D ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street; J. Fie.p, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; MArsH, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
at Eser’s Library, Old Bond street; W.Kennitru, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. Turnour, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Couzt 


J. Cuapre.; Errincuam Wi son, Royal 
Fladong’s Hotel ; 
Long Acre ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Advertisements received at Tux Tatten Orrice, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; also by Mr G. ReYNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office 





42 Chancery lane: and by Messrs C. and W. Rerngxu, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 











Alison, Miss Perry: 


Fabian, Mr Asbury. 
pa — Ducrow’s 


Cospurc Tueatre. — The Executioner of Voorn— 
Basket Maker -- Shocking Bad Hat—Bleeding 


Sav.er’s WeEL1is.—Catherine and Petruchio— Napoleon 
Cooxe’s Eguestrian Circus.— Feats of Horsemanship 

—The Stud of Burmese Ponies — Lilliputian 
. Countess — Master H. Cooke’s Riding Act— 
Pavition Tueatre. — Clarissa Harlowe — Who’s to 


Royat Panarmonion THEarre.— Napoleon Buona- 
; parte—Cupid and the Classics—The Miser 
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